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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the present time a large proportion of existing | wife and children in the event of his death. To 
r Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. insurance societies adopt the mutual system, how many cases is such an application appro- 
f denssutblinnn, sieegniiis anieabinun enamine’ and many of these, though presenting as low| priate. Take that of a person moving in the 
vessel a scale of premiums as others which rest on | higher walks of professional life. He has, per- 
Row: P. Sucew, Possum, a proprietary basis, give every indication of} haps no private fortune, but secures by his pro- 
: : success, The fact is, that the tables of mor-| fession an income of £1000 a year. If Provi- 
f No. 207 WatnuT Prac, tality most commonly employed, having been | dence spared his life, he might in time lay by 
r (South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) compiled chiefly by men connected with the | sufficient to make a permanent provision for his 
1 PHILADELPHIA. business of life insurance, err, as it is quite | family; but then life is most uncertain, and his 
. Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to likely they should, on the safe side; and, in | premature removal would leave them destitute. 
. JOSEPH WALTON, addition to this, a considerable allowance is By means of a comparatively small annual pay- 
- Moorestown, Burineton Co., N. J. often made, so as to place the stability of an | ment to an insurance office, such a person may 
e ++ ; association beyond all doubt. Hence, in the} insure his reiatives at his death, whenever it 
” Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.O. | ordinary course of things, very considerable | happens, a sufficient sum to maintain them in 
" profits may be expected; amply sufficient, as} comfort. This plan is equally appropriate to 
n From the “Leisure Hour.” |some think, to dispense with the guarantee | those whose income may not amount to more 
a Insurance Companies. afforded by the creation of a separate fund, | than a tenth of the above. A hundred pounds 
(Concluded from page 351.) and to render the principle of mutual assurance | would place the widow and family of a work- 
t When once an insurance company is based | quite adequate to any exigency which may | ing-man in a position of virtual independence ; 
7. on sound principles, the greater the number | arise. It is asserted also, that societies on the | and yet this may be secured at an outlay, if he 
st of its members the safer and more profitable | purely mutual system can boast, not only of| begin at one-and-twenty, of about eight-pence 
10 will it become. Among a few there is no| having distributed among the assured the larg-| a week, a sum which might easily be saved by 
room for the development of the law of com- | est amount of profits, but of being in possession | laying aside a single luxury. If it is preferred 
~ pensation, by which a loss in one direction is|of the largest accumulated funds. On the} to have the benefits of insurance during life, 
made up by a gain in another. The wider| other hand, we notice that one society which | with the design of softening the ills of declin- 
nt the range of operations, the more perfect will| has adopted a mixed constitution, deems a| ing age, this may be done bya trifling addition 
at be the balance between the occurrences of all | moderate paid-up fund preferable to the mutual | to the annual premium. Should a person be 
0 kinds. If the members of an insurance society | principle, but thinks that “a capital of a quar- | in circumstances which necessitated the borrow- 
. did not exceed fifty or a hundred, and dwelt | ter of a million of money divided into 25,000| ing a sum of money—say £500, he may pro- 
1. chiefly in the same locality, an epidemic dis-| shares of £10 each, will be quite sufficient fur | vide, by means of the insurance office, for its 
n- ease might sweep all away in the course of | every purpose, whether as affecting the efficiency | repayment in case of death, without burdening 
o- a single year; but if they amounted to five or | of their operations, or enabling them promptly | his relatives, simply by insuring his life to that 
od ten thousand, and were distributed all over | to meet all their engagements and liabilities.” | amount. In the same way, a nobleman whose 
of the country, the superior healthiness of another} It does not fall within our province to decide | estates will pass by entail to his eldest son, may 
na neighborhood might make up for any loss in-| upon the respective merits of these rival sys-| secure the payment of large sums of money to 
nd curred, and render it almost imperceptible. tems; but the following facts, which are stated | the younger or female members of his family, 
re Though the fundamental principles of every | on geod authority, will be interesting to our | or may provide for the extinction at his death 
.j- insurance society must be the same, yet con-| readers, as showing the large profits which well-| of a mortgage with which his property may be 
ie siderable variation may be permitted in point | conducted insurance societies can realize. An| burdened. A creditor may avail himself of 
at of constitution. In this respect, existing com- | office established in the year 1806 has declared, | life insurance to screen himself from total loss 
is- anies may be distinguished into three kinds: | as arising from the profits of forty-four years, | on the death of his debtor. He may feel mor- 
or The Proprietary, the Mutual, and those which, | £743,000. Another, established in the year rally certain that in a few years the latter will 
= partaking of the peculiarities of the two former, | 1821, has declared, as arising from the profits be able to repay him; but what will he do in 
| may be termed the Mixed. On the proprietary | of twenty-eight years, £770,000. Another es-| the event of his death? An arrangement, by 
system, a number of persons subscribe as share- | tablished in 1834, announces as the profits of| which the debtor should pay some three per 
“ holders to a common fund, which is invested, | sixteen years, £207,000; while three others, es- | cent. annually upon the amount of his debt into 
ill as a guarantee to the assured that the amount | tablished in the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, | an insurance office, and place the policy in the 
M., of every policy shall be duly paid. In return] declared in 1849, as the profits of the five | hands of the creditor, would meet the case. 
en for this guarantee they appropriate the profits] years immediately preceding, sums amounting} But the advantages of life insurance are 
= of the entire concern, binding themselves simply | in the aggregate to £597,000. These profits arise | most apparent in connection with the provision 
85 to meet the stipulated demands of the assured | from the proper investment of the deposits of | which they enable us to make for the comfort 
cs as they become due. On the mutual system,|the shareholders, and the premiums paid by | of surviving friends. Providence charges every 
no fund whatever exists apart from that which | the insured. In the use of this money, the| man with the temporal welfare of those who are 
ves is formed by the premiums of the assured; the | directors act just as private individuals pos-| bound to him by ties of blood. It is impossible 
latter are themselves the shareholders, upon | sessed of the same amount would act; always | for him to enter into the relation of husband 
: whom the entire control and responsibility of | aiming to make it bear the highest rate of in-| and parent without increasing his responsibility ; 
— the institution devolve, and they divide among | terest which can be secured with safety. It is| and, if we exclude the obligation of moral cul- 
rth themselves the aggregate profit or loss. Those | understood that some of the London insurance | ture, the most important item in his account of 
= societies which are called “mixed,” consist of | offices are among the largest purchasers of the | duty is that which binds him to secure, in the 
ty, a body of shareholders distinct from the as- | encumbered estates of Ireland. event of his own decease, the comfort of those 
ess, sured, who appropriate not the whole of the| It is astonishing to what a variety of uses|he may leave behind. How distressing the 
ing profits, but a certain share; while the rest is|an insurance society can be applied. The ad-| thought on a dying bed, that those whom we 
= divided, in accordance with specified rules, | vantages they offer to persons in every grade of | have been the means of bringing into existence 
aaa among the insured. life have only to be understood, to multiply | should be left, through our want of forethought, 
ons While the entire question of life insurance | the number of their members a hundred-fold. | to the scanty ajd of willing but crippled friend- 
the was an experiment, it was natural that the|Its most beneficent application is that which | ship, or turned gut as paupers upon the world. 


proprietary form should be preferred, but at! enablesa father of a family to proyide for his! [n this, as in every other matter, we have no 
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right to calculate upon the help of Providence, 
unless we first make use of the various means 
which He has placed within our reach for help- 
ing ourselves. 

In concluding these remarks, we shall be par- 
doned for reminding the reader that, as an im- 
mortal being, he requires assurance of a higher 
kind than that which merely guards him from 
present misfortune. As sinful creatures, we need 
an assurance of our interest in that blessedness 
which will endure forever. Happy is it that 
He who only can grant us such a boon, is al- 
ways willing to bestow it on those who seek it 
in the manner pointed out by the Holy Spirit. 
This assurance may be gained “without money 
and without price,” while the prize insured is 
not less than eternal life through Christ Jesus. 


Athletics for Women. 


A few years ago the question as to muscular 
exercise for girls and women was scarcely con- 
sidered. Intellectual growth was of a paramount 
importance, but that the body should be culti- 
vated as well as the mind seems not to have 
been thought of. It was only when confronted 
with the problem as to what to do in order to 
prepare the body for the increased demands 
made upon women in the field of letters, of 
business, in society, and even in the home, that 
the need of systematic bodily training became 
apparent. Therefore, we find that the thinking 
element has not been slow in making provision 
for thisneed. Our leading colleges, both North 
and South, have well-equipped gymnasia, with 
special instructors. Physical education forms 
part of the regular school curriculum. Many 
of our larger cities have launched into enter- 
prises, both public and private, for the physical 
upbuilding of the race. In many of the States 
normal schools have already taken decided 
steps; while in several instances legislation has 
been active. The necessity for it has been felt, 
and the means of meeting it are at hand. 

The question that confronts us is not so much 
the lack of exercise among our women as its 
excess. Go where you will, the American girl 
of to-day is nothing if not athletic. Tennis, 
golf, basket-ball, bicycling, swimming, rowing, 
skating, horseback-riding, all, in their season, 
have their devotees. Instead of discussing new 
patterns in embroidery, our American girl is 
telling the good points of her “ Columbia” as 
opposed to her friend's “ Victoria,” “ Rambler” 

or “ Monarch.” Instead of counting the stitches 
around a well-knit stocking-heel, she is figuring 
the miles she can ride in a day. Indeed, one 
might easily assert that exercise has become a 
craze, for with her whole heart and soul, the 
American girl has taken to athletics, History, 
with a warning glance backward to Greece, 
tells us that when the purpose of exercise was 
lost sight of in the training for the Olympic 
games, Greece no longer stood as a model for 
the world, that with these games came the 
physical degeneration of the Greeks. 

Science, too, adds her protest, and in no un- 
certain voice proclaims that excessive exercise 


energy, and that just as soon as we call for more 
than is contained therein, we undermine the 
constitution. Then, in cheerful tones, she bids 
us make intelligent use of all the means to se- 
cure physical perfection. We find athletics to 
be one of these when the end in view is simple 
recreation. If we had an ungainly walk, we 
would hardly resort to bicycling in order to 
correct it. If we had lateral curvature of the 
spine, horseback riding would not be a means 





of straightening it. 


is injurious; that the body is a store-house of |. 
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developed, foot-racing would not improve their| the occasional coming of the word to a few ¢ 
condition. We might go swimming every day, | favored individuals at exceptional times, a nor- 5 
yet not Jearn to breathe correctly. The place} mal state for believing men which could thus be 
of all others that should meet the physical needs | described by a Christian writer, ‘The word tl 
of humanity is the gymnasium. Not that we| of the Lord dwelling in you richly in all wis. : 
all have the physical defects mentioned, but| dom; teaching and admonishing one another b 
many of us have some such trouble, and we all| with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, : 
need regular daily exercise. The gymnasium | singing with grace in your hearts unto God,’ : 
fills this need. There we have exercise systematic}. . . Our historian, in describing the career : 
in its application, harmonious in its development, | of John the Baptist, uses the familiar expres. a 
and rational as to its purpose. All other forms| sion, ‘The word of God came unto John, the : 
of exercise, out-door sports, ete., are but ad-| son of Zacharias, in the wilderness.’ The final th 
juncts, serving to enlist our women in all| announcement of the coming Messias, of the ¢ 
healthful pursuits. Athletics, then, are but a| One who already stood among the people, though . 
means aiming to fill the recreative needs of our | they knew it not, was a word coming to an in- r 
daily lives. They cannot substitute the syste- | dividual whom all counted as a prophet, and a 
matic work which is needed for harmonious de- | word coming, as we have observed it often does, fo 
velopment, and which will enable us better|in the wilderness. But the Incarnate Worp : 
than anything else to enjoy recreation without | or Gop, thus designated by the word of God th 
excess. that came to John, does not immediately appear 
When we have learned to know our personal} to the world asTHe Worp. On the con- 
needs and how to meet them, we will avoid | trary, He speaks the word much as the prophets -. 
many mistakes, and life itself will be better,| spoke before Him, though with more fulness, N 
richer for that knowledge.— Clara Gregory Baer | We are told that ‘the multitude pressed upon . 
in Gymnasium Journal. Him, and heard the word of God’ (Luke v: - 
Ps : , |1). He speaks of His teaching as ‘ the word of - 
i For “THE FRIEND.” | God,’ in the parable of the Sower and the seed th 
Verbum Dei. (Luke viii: 2), and He counts it a mark of 

(Continued from page 346.) relationship with Him to hear the word of God . 
In Lecture 3, “The Word in the New Tes-| and to do it (Luke viii: 21), for to hear the pe 
tament,” R. F. Horton says, “ When we realize | word of God and to keep it is more blessed, He e 
that this is the gist of the New Testament—the | declares, than to have stood to Him in the wi 
Word of God is incarnate, and men have ‘be-| beautiful relation of mother (Luke xi: 28). It to 
held His glory, glory as of the only begotten of | would seem that even in that clearer revelation ” 
the Father’—we are compelled to face some | of Himself, the gist of which is preserved in the 2 
very searching questions which suggest them-| Fourth Gospel, He did not actually describe hs 
selves from the standpoint of the present in-| Himself as the Word of God, though His rela- fe 
quiry. We have been arguing all along that | tion to that Word is not obscurely hinted atin f° °° 
the word of the Lord comes directly as a mes- | the remarkable argument, ‘If He called them 
sage from God to the individual soul, and that | gods unto whom the word of God came, and ot 
this immediate communication is the condition | the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of Him i. 
of real preaching. But if the examples we have | whom the Father sanctified and sent into the - 
examined in the Old Testament belong to an| world, Thou blasphemest, because I said I am G. 
imperfect and preparatory stage of revelation ;| the Son of God? (John x: 35, 36), the E W 
if it is the mark and the characteristic of those | port of which would seem to be that, if the frag- | 
kings and prophets in that elder time that mentary reception of the Word which came to — 
Vainly they tried the deeps to sound the men of old gave them a certain title to Di- (a 

F’en of their own prophetic thought, vinity, He, the Son of God, might well be ( 
When of Christ crucified and crowned supposed to have the word of God in its fulness >a 
His Spirit in them taught : and to express it perfectly. the 
But He their aching gaze repressed Still, it remains true that the Christ ‘ after > 
Which sought behind the vail to see, the flesh’ does not, while He is in the flesh, ™ 

For not without us fully blest stand forth before the world as the Word of to 
Or perfect might they be; God. It is only when He has gone away, as it ~ 
if the historic Person of Jesus, the Christ, was | was expedient for Him to do, that, on the one ins 
the utterance in its completeness of the Word | hand He appears as the full-orbed utterance of _ 
which had only been given in portions before, | God in His historic manifestation, and on the ie 
perhaps we may be driven to the conclusion | other hand, through the gift of the Holy Spirit, thi 
that, with the Incarnation, the prophetic ele-|a way is provided by which the Word in its 
ment in religion—by which I mean the imme- | fulness can be communicated to those who be W 
diate revelation of God to the individual soul, | lieve. ; 1 
and the deliverance of a message through a| The main body of the New Testament writ- sae 
human mouthpiece—passed away. At first sight | ings is occupied with this two-fold theme—how Se 
it might seem that the absoluteness of the truth | Christ is the Perfect Word of God, and how ~0 
that Christ is the Word of God, refutes and nul-| men receiving Him receive the word, and, all 
lifies the argument of the present lectures. realizing Him inwardly, are filled with the Sa 
We shall find that the first impression was | word, and, proclaiming Him, declare the word fe 
wrong. The appearance of the Word in the|of God, all by the operation, or rather the e 
flesh was not to abolish the prophetic element, | manifold operations, of the Holy Spirit.” = 
but to make it general by realizing the aspira-| Referring to Eph. vi: 17, “ The sword of the We 
tion of the first great prophet, ‘ Would that all | Spirit, which is the word of God,” the lecturer fe. 
the Lord’s people were prophets !’ . . Sofsays: “No theory could be more misleading, ns 
far from the new order nullifying the old pro-| or more likely to devitalize the teaching of the lie 
phetic inspiration and reducing the ministers | New Testament than that which identifies the rea 
of the Gospel to a position in relation to God | ‘ sword of the Spirit, the word of God,’ with the oh, 
inferior to that of the older prophets, it, as one | text of Scripture. The most prevailing word in 3 
might have expected, fulfilled and realized the | the Acts of the Apostles was the proclamation a 
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summit of which was a spike of capsules. The 
two plants might be supposed to be near rela- 
tions, were it not that they belonged to such 
very different natural orders—one an orchid, 
and the other a fern, which has no flowers. 

The Pink hill is in the serpentine belt. It is 
a field of cellular quartz, from which the Ser- 
pentine had decayed and been removed by the 
weather, leaving the harder quartz to cover the 
ground. The soil is considered barren and un- 
productive by the farmer, and is of little value 
agriculturally, but well adapted for the growth 
of several wild plants. At this season of the 
year the wild pink predominates, giving a red 
tint to the field. The grasses, which mostly 
cover our fields, do not thrive, and their absence 
gives space for the wild plants to grow. Next 
in abundance to the Phlox was a species of large 
flowered chickweed (Cerastium arvense var ob- 
longifolium), which in Chester County, Dr. Dar- 
lington says, is almost confined to the serpentine 
soils. A blue violet, the arrow-leaved Viola 
Sagittata, was also abundant. 

In the low ground along a rivulet (Dismal 
Run), that borders the pink hill, we found a 
tender, succulent little plant with divided leaves 
and minute, solitary flowers. It was the False 
Mermaid (Flerkea proserpinacoides.) It disap- 
pears early in the season, and by the last of the 
Sixth Month not a vestige of it can be found. 

In the same vicinity were numbers of the 
Bishop’s Cap (Mitella diphylla), so called from 
a fancied resemblance of the flowers and seed 
vessels to a bishop’s mitre. It is a neat and at- 
tractive little plant. The leaves, which spring 
directly from the root, are mounted on long foot- 
stalks. The flower-stem has about its middle 
two opposite leaves, and above these the small, 
white flowers are arranged along the stems. 

The approach of train time put an end to 
our exploration, in which, if circumstances had 
permitted, we could pleasantly have spent a 
longer time. But having found more than 
twenty species which we had not seen before 
during the present season, we felt that a good 
degree of success had attended our researches. 


J. W. 


“ WHEREAS, On the twenty-ninth day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and ninety-six, the Rev- 
erend Benjamin W. Arnett, D. D. of Wilber- 
force, O., Senior Bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Wilberforce University and member 
of many learned societies, was refused entertain- 
ment at certain reputable hotels in the city of 
Boston, because he was a colored man, in spite 
of the statue law on discrimination on account 
of color; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in general court assembled, successors 
of those bodies which repeatedly elected Charles 
Sumner to the Senate of the United States and 
for four years received messages from John A. 
Andrew, hereby express their severest reproba- 
tion of such discrimination and their firm con- 
viction of the truth of that clause in the Decla- 
ration of Independence wherein all men are 
declared to be created equal. And it is further, 

“ Resolved, That still more to be reprobated is 
the sentiment of any part of the public against 
any class of our fellow-citizens whereby such 
discrimination is rendered possible, and that a 
vigorous campaign for statute rights, by the 
persons most aggrieved, will meet the hearty 
approval and co-operation of the two branches 
of the general court.”—Selected. 
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AFTER THE QUARANTINE. 


Lines written for Wm. H. Sears and family, who lately 
passed through a siege of scarlet fever, six of the family 
being sick at once, during which time the care and most 
of the nursing rested on the husband and father, who 
passed many sleepless nights administering to their 
wants. The quarantine lasted nearly a month. 


We have read within our Bibles, 
Of three holy men of old, 

Who refused to worship idols, 
Made by men from shining gold. 


And the king in wrath commanded, 
When these men his servants found, 
That they should be brought before him 

And, in iron fetters bound, 


Cast into the furnace, heated 
To a fierce and burning heat, 
“Tn their coats and hats and hosen,” 
Bound in chains, both hands and feet. 


They who cast them in all perished ; 
But these three in safety trod, 
And another walked beside them, 
‘ Like unto the Son of God!’ 


They were saved and all promoted, 
For they had been purified, 

As they walked the fiery furnace, 
With the Saviour by their side. 


And I’ve thought your late baptism, 
’Neath aflliction’s iron brunt, 

Was so like that furnace, heated, 
Seven times more than it was wont.” 


3ut, while you were walking through it, 
While you passed beneath the rod, 

There was One who walked beside you 
And it was the Son of God. 


And I think that yon are feeling, 
Precious lessons have been learned, 

Through this season of affliction, 
While the furnace fiercely burned. 


That a very great deliverance 
He in love and mercy wrought 
As from out the fiery trial 
All your dear ones He has brought. 


Marvellous the strength He gave you. 
All your duties to perform, 

Through those days and nights of suffering, 
Through the winter’s cold and storm, 


And although the cares and duties, 
Sometimes threatened to overwhelm, 

Loving hearts were bravely watching 
Close beside the trembling helm. 


And the husband and the father, 
Captain-like, walked to and fro, 

For the cumfort of the dear ones 
And their every need to know. 


One dear child, a patient sufferer, 
Still is lying on his bed, 
But above his couch of suffering 
Hope's bright rays for health are shed. 


And the loved and aged mother 

Weeks and months of pain has known ; 
But our ever present Helper 

Will not leave his child alone. 


Stronger ties of love now bind you, 
Sweeter sympathies now flow, 
For all those in deep affliction 
As from quarantine you go. 


Deeper, fuller comprehension, 
Of our Heavenly Father’s love, 

Thrills your hearts which now are dwelling 
Nearer to his throne above. 


Since you know that while He chastens 
With one hand He yet sustains 

With the other, till our losses 
Often prove our heavenly gains. 


From your heart-depths prayers are rising 
That your daily lives be seen 
Better, purer, and more noble, 
Than before the quarantine. 
8. D.S. 
BARNESVILLE, O., Third Month 28th, 1896. 


Military Drill in the Public Schools, 


The American Humanitarian League, of 
Providence, R. I., has issued an appeal against 
a bill introduced into Congress, which provides 
for the instruction of the boys in public schools 
in military drill. From this, the following pas- 
sages have been extracted : 

There is a growing conviction that American 
children should have healthier, better digej- 
plined bodies, which, in these days of intense 
civilization, must be secured through systematic 
physical education. Under cover of this, mili- 
tary drill is brought to the front as a training 
which meets a great need. Army officers are 
not deceived as to the true object of this work 
in our schools; but the people at large accept 
the recommendation of a War Secretary with 
misty understanding, if not positive misappre- 
hension. 

Able specialists declare, from a physiologi- 
cal standpoint, that military drill, in itself, does 
not meet the physical requirement of boys yet 
in the growing period. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF MILITARY DRILL ON 
BOYS. 


Dudley A. Sargent, M. D., Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., says : 

“ My principal objection to military drill as 
a physical exercise is that it does not, to any 
extent, meet the physiological demands of the 
body. . It does not increase the respiration 
and quicken the circulation to a sufficient ex- 
tent to secure the constitutional benefits that 
should accrue from exercise.” 

Col. Thomas F, Edmands, of the Boston 
Cadets, says : 

“The modern drill regulations are by no 
means adapted for work in schools under any 
circumstances, They need a man’s brains and 
muscles,” 


MILITARY DRILL FOR BOYS. 


An editorial in New York Nation, Fourth 
Month 11th, 1895, says: 

“The gravest objection is that the bill to 
make military drill in the Public Schools com- 
pulsory, springs from the same senseless and bru- 
tal war-spirit that is making wreck of so many 
public reputations, and continually threatening 
to embroil us with other nations. What its pro- 
moters really have in mind is, not physical exer- 
cise, not parades and displays, but the spread- 
ing in childish minds of the idea that fighting 
is the noblest occupation of man. Now, the 
boys have too much of this idea already. What 
they need, together with their fellow juveniles 
in the United States Senate, is, not military drill, 
but instruction in good manners, in the arts and 
love of peace, and in ambition to make the 
country decent and habitable, instead of feared. 
We are confident that the humane and educated 
sentiment of the State needs only to be appealed 
to in order to show that it is solidly and strongly 
against compulsory drill in the schools.” 

W. Evans Darby, L.L. D., says: 

“In drilling children by military discipline, 
there is implanted in them the spirit born of 
the character and associations of the drill, the 
spirit of the soldier who is trained to kill and 
to destroy; there is developed in them the war- 
spirit, the spirit of murder. It is in vain to ex- 
pect that the drill can be used and the moral 
influence of its associations be escaped. Mili- 
tary drill, therefore, of necessity favors and fos 
ters ideas and practices which belong to the 
brute and barbaric side of human nature, rather 





than to the cultured and civilized, the develop- 
ment of which is the object sought in the very 
existence of the school. It familiarizes the young 
with the idea of the taking of human life. It 
takes for granted a series of terrible fallacies 
that war cannot be dispensed with, that the 
natural state of man is hostility to his fellow 
man. It sanctions and assumes the militarism 
of which it is a part and for which it is train- 
ing. Disguise it as we may, the simple fact is 
‘that the primary object of establishing mili- 
tary drill in our schools and colleges is a pro- 
fessional one, that is, to give instruction in 
military tactics to educated young men, in order 
that they may be of service to the country or 
community in case of war, and to prepare the 
rank and file of future armies in the primary 
and elementary schools of the land. . 

“ By all means let mind and body be devel- 
oped to the utmost, but let it never be forgotten 
that there is a higher purpose in all this cul- 
ture than mere destruction, that the human race 
has richer possibilities than can be reached on 
the field of conquest, or by wasting its energies 
in mutual conflict ; and that the dash and vigor 
and esprit de corps developed by school games 
and physical exercises may find “higher spheres 
of action than the battlefield, and a fitter outlet 
and more beneficent achievements than any 
that can be covered by the term ‘ Military.’ ” 

Every careful student of human life knows 
that the ideals and thoughts which fill the ho- 
rizon of childhood color all after life. If dur- 
ing the formative period the ideals which fill 
the child’s mind be essentially noble and hu- 
mane, if he be taught that his mission is to help 
subdue the savage in man, to transform swords 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks, 
or in other words, to become a savior of life 
and a dispenser of happiness instead of a slayer 
of his brother and an angel of darkness, he will 
grow to manhood brave but gentle, manly but 
loving. : 

On the other hand the child who is drilled 
in the manual of arms has constantly before 
him the hour when he may draw the trigger 
which means death to a fellow-man; he comes 
to love the sound of the drum beat, and learns 
to long for a chance to shoulder the murderous 
gun. He turns to the lives of Alexander, 
Cesar and Napoleon; dreams of fame through 
slaughter, of power through devastation and 
destruction, fill his mind, and by coming to be- 
lieve it is legitimate to kill his fellow-men when 
ordered to by a superior officer, the highest and 
finest elements in his mind are benumbed. And 
I may say here, what I most profoundly believe, 
that there can never be an approach to civiliza- 
tion so long as the child mind receives military 
drill, for the associations, ideals and dreams 
which necessarily follow in the wake of warlike 
instruction are so at variance with the ideals 
which alone can redeem the world from hate 
greed and injustice, that until children are 
taught to entertain a profound reverence for 
human life, human rights and for justice in its 
broadest sense, humanity will not know what 
true civilization is. B. O. FLower. 


~~---~»e 


EBENEZER WortH, who was among the 
ancient and honorable of the elders belonging 
to Caln Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in Penn- 
sylvania, said, “ He thought it was not accord- 
ing to the natural feeling of mankind to be truly 
thankful for favors received; but that it pro- 
ceeded from the work of Divine Grace in the 
heart of man.” 
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Some Ancient Minute Books. 


WM. C, ALLEN. 


When recently in England, the opportunity 
was afforded of perusing some old monthly 
meeting books, which dated back to about the 
year 1670. My observations were compressed 
into an aggregate of only two or three hours, 
yet that short time sufficed to reveal the earn- 
est care which Friends of two hundred years ago 
exercised over one another, and their honest 
zeal in the cause of the pure Truth. Herewith 
are presented a few typical circumstances of 
which slight notes were made at the time, and 
which may prove interesting to some readers of 
Tue Frrenp. The penmanship within these 
old volumes is generally clear and boldly writ- 
ten; the paper is yellow and worn with age. 

First, I recall a minute in Earith Monthly 
Meeting book, which charges that was 
“ keeping company ” with a certain young 
woman not a Friend, with the view of marry- 
ing her. A committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed to visit the delinquent individual. Sub- 
sequent minutes during succeeding months refer 
to the case. One opens with the remark that 
he “still persisted” in courting the young 
woman in question. Evidently he was a faith- 
ful lover, for in spite of the care of his exer- 
cised friends he eventually married the girl of 
his choice. Yet the old pages show that labor 
was still being extended towards him. The cli- 
max of this quiet old love tale is ultimately 
reached, when we read that he told the meet- 
ing he was sorry he had been obliged to 
disobey its behests, and asked to be retained 
a member within its fold, also desiring that his 
bride might be granted membership. Their 
request was acceded to, and their names in that 
connection appear no more on the records. 
Tradition tells us that in their generation they 
became useful Friends. Their descendants are 
to-day almost the only representatives of Qua- 
kerism in the village of Earith. 

Our early Friends applied disciplinary pro- 
ceedings in a very simple manner; and the 
records of these methods are just as unconven- 
tional. For instance, when a committee was 
appointed, the minutes would state that so-and- 
so had been “ordered to speak” to the party 
with whom the business was to be transacted. 
Thus in one place we read, “Ordered, that 
Thomas Murford and William Woymer speak 
the second time to Robert Goodwin concerning 
the taking of his wife contrary to the truth.” 
Evidently Robert had “married out of meet- 
ing.” 

Another minute book states that a committee 
was “ ordered to speak to” a certain Friend who 
had drank so much “as to lose his senses.” It 
is to be feared that, to use modern language, 
this unfortunate brother had become quite 
drunk. 

A funny thing in a book in the county of 
Norfolk is the following rather ambiguous 
minute: “A bill for entertainment of the 
Friends’ horses that visited our last Monthly 
Meeting by appointment, was here sent in by 
Samuel Abbott, being £1, 93. 9d.” 

Amongst the curious charges made against 
delinquents, is that regarding one Isaac Gross. 
The quaint old record tells us that during a re- 
ligious discussion he had quoted “a ballad to 
be Scripture.” Like some good people in our 
own day, he apparently had gotten poetry and 
the Bible somewhat mixed. But did these 
honest Friends let him off easily? Not at all. 
He was asked “ to come to a true sense thereof 
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and condemn those words,” which it seems, an 
acknowledgment he had previously submitted 
to the meeting, “did not fully do.” It is to be 
presumed that Isaac at last adjusted matters 
to the satisfaction of his truth-loving Friends. 

A tale of Quaker carefulness and godly zeal, 
is read between the lines of some minutes in the 
old minute-books of Norwich Monthly Meet- 
ing, two and one-quarter centuries ago. First, 
we read how some of the “ Young Friends” 
felt that a larger meeting-house would be de- 
sirable. After mature deliberation, the “ older 
Friends ” decided to proceed in such an under- 
taking. In the collection of funds, a definite 
amount to obtain from both the younger and 
older people, was mutually agreed upon—the 
older brethren taking much the larger part of 
the financial burden. In a few months the 
“ young people” reported to the Monthly Meet- 
ing that they feared the original plans were not 
ample enough. When the ‘older Friends again 
condescended to the zeal of the younger ones ; 
and also in few but loving words minuted a 
recommendation that the youth should be care- 
ful not to exceed their financial ability when 
subscribing to the building fund. At last the 
house was completed. It stands to-day sound 
as a dollar; its thick stone walls and heavy 
timbers attesting to the lasting workmanship of 
those primitive a: ays of our Society. 

One of the interesting things found in the old 
minute book of Norwich, is a copy of an epistle 
written in 1676 by the Yearly Meeting of Lon- 
don, or “Solemn General Meeting.” This docu- 
ment was addressed to all Friends within its 
jurisdiction, is couched in quaint language, 
and is a production I have never seen anywhere 
else. Each separate matter referred to within 
it is numbered, and given a more or less suita- 
ble title. 

The fourth subject discussed in this epistle is, 
concerning “sighing, groaning, and singing in 
the church.” Apparently all three of these 
manifestations of feeling were recognized as 
having a place in public ‘worship, if kept within 
what were considered proper limitations. “ It 
hath been and is our living sense and con- 
stant testimony, according to our experience 
of the Divine operations of the Spirit and 
power of God in his church, that there has 
been and is a serious sighing, seasonable 
groaning, and reverent singing, and breathing 
forth an heavenly sound of joy; in that grace, 
and in the spirit, and with understanding, 
in blessed unity with the brethren whilst they 
are in the public labor and service of the 
Gospel, whether by preaching, praying, or 
praising God.” The document then goes on 
to recommend that whilst these exercises are 
“not to be questioned or discouraged by any,” 
Friends are to be careful not to “abuse the 
power of God,” or to be immoderate or do any- 
thing by imitation, and where such is the case 
they are to be privately admonished “ for that 
life, spirit, and power is risen in the church 
which doth distinguish and hath power accord- 
ingly to judge.” 

Subject number seven, refers to offenders 
against the discipline, and exhibits a deep feel- 
ing of love towards any erring brethren. It 
concludes with the beautiful request that “after 
any Friend’s repentance and restoration, none 
among you to remember his transgression as to 
cast it at him, or upbraid him with it; for that 
is not according to the mercies of God.” 

Number nine is headed, “ Concerning Pro- 
pounding Marriages.” ‘The natural inference 
conveyed by this caption would be that young 
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men are instructed how to “ propose,” yet such | bers by admission in the middle periods of life, 
an assumption would beincorrect. Friends are | the deaths tend to preponderate over the births, 
instructed that intended marriages are to be| for each convinced Friend appears in the list at 
submitted or “propounded” to all Monthly | his death, but not at his birth; and further that 
Meetings. Then all having been “ cleared,” | only those children are birthright members, both 
the order is given that the contracting parties | of whose parents are Friends. When all de- 
shall be wedded—not in any slow fashion—but | ductions are made, however, the situation re- 
as says this reliable old epistle, “in a grand and | mains grave from a numerical point of view, 
public assembly of friends and relatives.” though free from any reproach from the side of 


This document was signed by many promi- | spiritual fidelity.”"— The British Friend. 
nent early Friends, including William Penn, 


J. Parker, John Burnyeat, John Banks, and 
others. 

To sum up, those old minute books reveal a 
tender care for each other amongst our primi- 
tive Friends; and a rare thoughtfulness that 
none bring any reproach upon the militant 
church. So, whilst we possibly may be amused 
at their ancient phraseology, let us in our day 
seek to imitate the zeal and virtues of the foun- 
ders of our Society, whose successors we desire 
to be. 


an inch in height, are punctured or bitten by 
an ant, an operation which causes the stem to 
become gouty and eventually hollow, in fact, a 
natural living hive in which the ants then 
shelter themselves. This is their own gain, and 
they in return rush out to resent any attack 
which may be made on their living nest. 

Burbridge, in his travels in Borneo, says; 
“T saw this plant daily for a long period, and 
often amused myself by attacking it in order 
to see how invariably the ants rushed out in 
force to repel the intruder.” 

A large red kingfisher inhabits Borneo, whose 
nest is said to be pendulous, and invariably to 
be accompanied in the same nest by a bee, 
which is peculiarly vicious, so that the nest 
can only be robbed after destroying the bees, 


















Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Pitcher Plant.—The visit of F. W. Bur- 
bridge to Borneo was mainly for the purpose of 
collecting plants for the collection at Kew. 
Among the most curious of these were the dif- 
ferent species of Pitcher Plants (Nepenthes). In 
these, the stem of the leaf is prolonged beyond 
its usual termination, sometimes for a considera- 
ble distance, and it ends in a sac or pitcher, 
which varies in size in different species. 


























































































































An Honest Example. 


James Pemberton, of Philadelphia, was widely 
known in the business community as a man of 
sterling integrity. The following anecdote il- 
lustrates this point in his character: Daring 
the war between France and England, in 1758, 
the brigantine Hannah, Captain Donnell, owned 
by James Pemberton and Peter Reeve, with a 
valuable cargo of molasses, coffee and sugar, 
from Jamaica to Philadelphia, was captured by 
the French privateer La ‘Fier, from New Or- 
leans, commanded by Jean Hinard. Captain 
Donnell, knowing the value of the cargo, treated 
with Hinard for the ransom of the brig, and 
engaged, if released, that on its arrival at Phila- 
delphia, or any other port in the adjoining prov- 
inces, its owners should pay eight thousand dol- 
lars as ransom money. For the faithful pay- 
ment of this money Captain Donnell gave a 
bond for that amount, signed by himself, his 
mate, and one of the crew; and as further se- 
curity, the two latter went on board the priva- 
teer as hostages: Hinard, leaving on board the 
brig a person who was authorized to receive the 
ransom money from the owners. 

The Hannah arrived safely in Boston, and 
the knowledge of the above circumstances was 
speedily transmitted through New York to 
Philadelphia. The merchants in Boston and 
New York informed the officer that as the brig 
had safely arrived in an enemy’s port, he could 
not possibly expect to obtain any part of the 
money, as the bond was given without the 
owners or consignees’ knowledge or consent, and 
therefore not legal; and that “they would not 
give him much for the debt.” He told them in 
broken English, “ Me no fraid ; me got a Quaker 
to deal with.” He was informed of the same il- 
legality by the merchants at the coffee-house, on 
his arrival in Philadelphia, to whom he gave 
the same answer. The merchants also endeav- 
ored to persuade James Pemberton not to pay 
the bond, to which he gave them no satisfactory 
reply—having no doubt in his mind but that 
the commander of the frigate had heard of, and 
in some measure was acquainted with Friends 
and their principles. When the officer called 
upon him with the bond, he informed him he 
should discharge it as soon as advices should be 
received that the hostages were arrived safely 
in a French port —a stipulation intended to 
prevent the possible necessity of paying an ad- 
ditional amount as salvage in case of their cap- 
ture by the English. The hostages, however, 
escaped and reached Philadelphia in safety, and 
two weeks afterward the officer, Joseph Milbet, 
was paid the sum of eight thousand dollars by 
James Pemberton, who took a writing of ac- 
knowledgment and discharge for the same. 











































Preparation of Sago.—The trees are cut down 
just as they attain maturity, the time being 
known by the production of the branched in- 
florescence. The leaves are removed, and then 
the trunks, which are ten to fifteen feet long, 
and as thick as a man’s body, are split longi- 
tudinally into two halves. A man then cuts 
out the pith, with which the whole centre of the 
trunk is filled. This is carried to a rudely con- 
structed vat, besides a river or brook where 
fresh or clear water is plentifully obtainable. 
Here the pith is trodden, and the result is that 
the fine sago starch is washed through and set- 
tles in a trough below. 


In an article in the British Friend on the 
smallness of the members of the Society of 
Friends, by J. W. Graham we find the follow- 
ing paragraphs:— 

“No doubt we lose constantly in the compe- 
tition of the Churches by having no paid repre- 
sentatives—‘ canvasser,’ if the term may be ex- 
tended a little. But we should lose everything 
we have to offer if we took to that line. Our 
‘line’ is a special one. It is remarkable how, 
in the business world, Quaker firms take special 
lines ; how often they give the best article and 
charge a high price. They do not generally 
aim at cheapness and ‘the million.’ Nor do we 
as a religious Society. ‘The million’ will not 
have our quiet meetings, destitute of the element 
of entertainment; nor our organization, in which 
service is asked rather than pastoral visits of- 
fered; nor our central idea, which is not out- 
ward enough to be easily absorbed. The single 
fact of the exclusion of music from worship must 
prevent large numbers of people from joining 
us. It is partly our excellences, and not only 
our defects, which must keep us a comparatively 
small body. To maintain a pure testimony, 
rather than to be attractive to the multitude, is 
our true call. I know of no exception to the 
rule that the purest forms of religious faith have 
always been held by the relatively few; and 
that the most popular forms have often been 
permeated by superstition, worked by terrorism, 
and made attractive by appeals to the senses, 
I am far from satisfied with our present numbers, 
they are intensely disappointing ; but there exists 
this steady inevitable reason, a reason not to be 
ashamed of—why we can never be as numerous 
as the Methodists. Probably our forefathers 
have had unconsciously the alternative of at- 
tracting numbers or of creating a type of char- 
acter; to achieve both was out of their power. 

“There is also one other constant source of 
diminution, seldom valued at its full weight; 
and that is our phenomenally low birth-rate. 
Our gain on admission into membership is met 
by a steady excess of deaths over births of one 
hundred per annum. When the Quarterly 
Meeting of Lancashire and Cheshire reports 
that it has admitted seventy-seven adults and a 
large number of minors into membership since 
its last Triennial Report, but that its net increase 
is very slight; and when out of every three per- 
sous who enter the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain only one enters by birth, we see how 
serious this is. Two considerations modify it. 
One, that in a society which replenishes its num- 


















Alligators as a Defence against Thieves. — 
Burbridge relates that when W. B. Pryer went 
to reside on the island of Lulu, he was a good 
deal annoyed by the natives coming at night 
and stealing his rice. This they did by making 
a hole through the bags with a spear, so that 
the rice ran through the interstices of the lath 
floor, and was caught in a vessel held beneath 
for that purpose. 

One day, however, a tolerably large and 
healthful alligator was brought in for sale. The 
ugly creature was purchased and confined be- 
neath the house, and it is needless to add that 
the nocturnal pilfering in that direction was 
immediately discontinued. 




















The sun-birds of Borneo are the representa- 
tives in the East of the humming birds of the 
Western tropics. As the sunbeams glitter on 
their bodies, they sparkle like so many precious 
stones. Burbridge says, “I well remember a 
certain dark-leaved tree with scarlet flowers, 
that especially courted the attention of the sun- 
birds, and about its blossoms they continually 
darted with eager and vivacious movements. 
With this tree they seemed particularly de- 
lighted, clinging to the slender twigs and co- 
queting with the flowers, thrusting in their 
slender, curved beaks, and probing with their 
bush-like tongues for insects and nectar, hang- 
ing suspended by their feet, throwing back their 
little glossy heads, chasing each other on giddy 
wing, and flirting and twittering, the gayest of 
the gay. Some were emerald green, some vivid 
violet, and others yellow, with crimson wings.” 
































Co-operation of Plants, Insects, ete—Beceari, 
during his travels in Borneo discovered a sin- 
gular plant—Myrmecodia — parasitic on low 
jungle trees. The young seedlings, when about 






















For the punctual payment James Pemberton 
received the transient censure of the trading 
part of the community. The officer conducted 
himself with propriety, and appeared to be a 
well bred and polite man ; and informed James 
Pemberton of the opinions that had been ex- 
pressed by some of the merchants respecting 
the transaction. But “the satisfaction” James 
Pemberton experienced “ outbalanced the sneers 
and blame of unprincipled men ;” and upon re- 
lating these occurrences to a friend, he expressed 
a wish “that all under our name would in their 
dealings among men take the precious Truth 
for their guide, walk by the same rule, and 
mind the same thing—in order that the mouths 
of gainsayers might be stopped, and the noble 
principles we professed be exalted.” 

























































For “ THE FRIEND.” 

“And are they, and other Friends, good ex- 
amples in these respects ?” 

It has seemed to the writer that the conclud- 
ing paragraph of the third query is not the 
least important part of the inquiry addressed by 
our Society to those of its members who are 
placed in the responsible position of rearing 
and instructing children. 

Is it possible for the human mind to con- 
ceive the influence that a parent unconsciously 
exerts on his tender offspring? and is it possi- 
ble to gauge the weighty impressions so often 
made on the youthful minds, by the apparently 
unnoticed word or deed of parents, either for 
good or for bad? Do not circumstances, often 
so trivial, that we of maturer years scarcely 
give them a second thought, produce on the re- 
ceptive mind of childhood, impressions which 
months and years, yea, even a lifetime, will not 


































































































































































































eradicate ? 

Is not the parent the highest earthly standard 
. known to the youthful mind, and does it not 
' naturally look, first and above everyone else, to 
; the parent for advice and instruction, and also 
p for example ? 

1 Should it not then be a cause for deep and 
: anxious concern to the parents, that they neither 
: offend, nor cause one of these little ones to 
1 stumble and fall; but rather, that their lives 
: may be so consistent, and their actions and mo- 
i tives so imbued with the love and power of 
: God, that the child cannot fail to realize and 
: accept the parental influence, as proceeding 
i from a higher source than human wisdom? 

t “Can the blind lead the blind?” and can the 
. parent who has not known the subjugation of 
. his own will to that of his Lord and Master, 
. who has not tasted of, and struggled under the 
. weight of the cross, and who has not been 
cleansed in the laver of regeneration; can he 
. expect that by his example, his children will 

have instilled in them, a love for the strait and 

y narrow way? 

2 _And as the time draws near when the schools 
d will return to their homes the children entrusted 
1s to their care, is there not an added responsibility 
d to you who are parents? — 
vs Is it not more than likely that the young 
i. minds will want to throw off some of the re- 
~ straints so crossing to the natural will ; it may be 
i in dress, or in speech, or in social environment ; 
1- and will they not naturally look to you to see 
; whether you will encourage or restrain them? 
P My parent Friend : art thou prepared to meet 
‘d this issue ? Dost thou realize that on thy con- 
t sent or disapprobation, much may depend ; 
ae that thy word of constraint or restraint spoken 
cd in season, may turn or stem the tide of conflict 





in the young breast; that when a parental de- 








cision is required at thy hand, thy demeanor, if 
dignified with wisdom trom on high, will often 
carry with it deeper conviction than the spoken 
word ? 




























may be good examples in these, and in all other 
respects ; that they may be baptized into a sense 
of their children’s dependence on them, and of 
their own dependence on a higher power for 
wisdom to train the youth; that they may be 
a strength and comfort to the young, some of 
whom may be in the valley of conflict ; and that 
they may be concerned to set up and maintain 
the standard of Truth in its ancient and Gospel 
purity. As this concern exists, there will be a 
drawing of the parents unto the children, and 
of the children unto the parents, and the earthly 
and natural love will be sweetened and mel- 
lowed by the spiritual love for each other’s 
soul’s welfare. 


accumulate much of this world’s riches. Some- 


crosses, even in temporals, and administers to 
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ows. As her children bent over her, uncon- 
scious that they were near, they heard her 
whisper the same sweet name: “Jesus, Jesus, 
Thou lovest me; Thou art my precious Jesus.” 
And, recalling the parting words of Rumi, they 
rejoiced in the thought of the one universal, 
ever-present, personal Saviour, as able to bring 
a dark heathen soul into glorious light as to 
satisfy with his salvation the cultured heart and 
mind reared amid Christian opportunities and 
privileges. To each He revealed himself in 
the same way—through the simple faith of the 
heart accepting and believing his love—The 
Christian Advocate. 


How my heart does crave that the parents 
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In the introduction into the Society of Friends 
of a well ordered system of discipline, George 
Fox declared that he was impelled by the same 
Divine power that in the beginning sent him 
forth to proclaim the spiritual nature of the 
religion of Christ. He had taught his disciples 
to look primarily to the Lord’s Holy Spirit as 
the guide and helper of his people; and it is 
not surprising that some of these reasoned, that 
if all the members of the Church were under 
the influence of the Lord’s Spirit, they might 
depend on it for guidance in every emergency, 
and that therefore there was no need for rules 
and order in the outward visible church, nay, 
that these were impositions which ought to be 
rejected. There is no reason to doubt that some 
well-inclined Friends were for a time bewildered 


Ir does not always happen that the industrious 
times their Heavenly Father sees the need of 


them losses of various kinds. But the Lord’s 
dedicated children can often perceive his hand 
in these dispensations, and being therewith con- 
tent, still find godliness great gain. Our aged 
friend, Abel Thomas, was a man active and 
prudent in his worldly business. A Friend who 
admired his industry and management, said to 
him, “ I suppose thou art growing rich, Abel.” 
“ No,” said the old Friend, seriously, “I have 
been mercifully blessed with many losses !”— 
Selected. 











Two Picrures.—In an eloquent address 
given by a missionary recently, two pictures 
were vividly placed before us which, reproduced 
here, may be a fresh revelation of Jesus to 
some heart that needs to see Him more plainly. 
In far-away India the children of a certain 
household came to the knowledge of Jesus as a 
personal Saviour. The love born in their own 
hearts constrained them to be ministers of grace 
to all in the family. Every servant of the 
family was brought into a Christian experience 
except one—the dearest and most longed for of 
all—the old nurse who had cradled every one 
of the children in her arms, and to whom they 
were very dear. When they would plead with 
her to give her heart to the Christian’s God, she 
would say: “ What, can your God care for the 
heart of a poor old woman like me? No, no; 
it doesn’t matter what becomes of a poor old 
heathen such as I am.” “But, Rumi,” they 
would plead, “our God loves you; He really 
loves you, and He wants you to love Him.” 
“ Ah,” she would answer, “ you children are so 
good, and you love your poor old Rumi, so you 
think your God loves me too; but no, no, it 
cannot be.” But they continued to bring the 
light as best they could to the dark soul, and to 
pray for the blessed Spirit to open her mind to 
the truth. One day the master of the house 
was called to Rumi’s bedside; she was dying. 
She had passed beyond the reach of human 
speech, so that no word of the life eternal could 
be given her again ; but as they bent over her, 
unconscious as she was of any human presence, 


they heard her murmur: “ Yes, there is room for 
me; it is true; He does love me. Jesus, Jesus, 


Thou art the Saviour of a poor woman like 
me.” 

Years after, Rumi’s mistress having come 
across the sea to this Christian land, followed 
her fuithful old servant into the land of shad- 






in their judgment by these insinuations, and did 
not realize that these regulations came from the 
same Divine Source as the doctrines of the 
church, and that the spirit which opposed them 
was the evil spirit that lay at the root of ranter- 
ism—an undue confidence in their own ability 
to distinguish the impulses of the Spirit from 
the insinuations of the enemy, and an unwilling- 
ness to listen to the advice of others of greater 
age or experience. 


George Fox and others of the early Friends 


frequently met with Ranters, and had contro- 
versies with them. 
place they sung, whistled and danced. 
appear to have been quite numerous in England 
at that time. 


He mentions that at one 


They 


It is no unusual stratagem for the enemy of 
all righteousness to confuse the minds of Christ’s 
followers by suggesting to them that certain 
things to be done or to be left undone are Divine 
commands, when it is not the case. This isa 
trial to which more persons have been exposed, 
than perhaps is generally supposed. Thomas 
Ellwood states that when he was reached by 
the Spirit of God, and had made up his mind 
to follow its leadiugs, “the enemy transforming 
himself into the appearance of an angel of light, 
offered himself in that appearance, to be my 
guide and leader into the performance of relig- 
ious exercises.” Accordingly he read abund- 
ance in the Bible, and prayed often and at 
great length. But he found this will worship 
was a hurt and a hindrance to his spiritual 
growth. 

Thomas Ellwood’s experience in reference to 
John Perrot, is instructive. This man advanced 
the idea, that in time of public prayer, it was 
not right for the audience to remove their 
hats, unless they felt an immediate motion at 
the time, to put them off. John appears to 
have been a man of weak judgment, but very 

















































































































360 THE FRIEND. 










Three months ago it was announced that as a result 
of last year’s trip of the whaler Active to the Green- 
land whale fishery a dividend of about 360 per cent. 
would probably be paid to the “farmers” of the ves- 
sel, These anticipations have been more than fulfilled. 

It is announced that Nikola Tesla has s>lved the 
problem which he set before himself many years ago 
and which may revolutionize the system of electric 
lighting. It is, electrical experts say, the nearest per- 
fect adaptation of the great force of nature to the use 
of man. In Tesla’s laboratory in Houston St., N. Y., 
is a bulb not more than three inches in length, which, 
when the current is turned into it, becomes a bulb of 
light. ‘The mat is almost imperceptible. With it a 
very large room is so lighted that it is possible to read 
in any corner. Yet this is done without the attach- 
ments necessary in existing lights. The rays are so 
strong that the sharpest photographs may be taken 
by them. No new dynamo is required to produce the 
current. There is no danger of harmful shock in its 
use. Tesla has been working for many years on his 
theory of the necessity and the practicability of the 
conversion of electricity. The present incandescent 
gives only 3 per cent. of illuminating power. The 
other 97 per cent. is wasted in heat. The bulb which 
he has perfected gives 10 per cent. of light and loses 
10 per cent. of energy. Tesla declares that he will, 
with the aid of a few more experiments, be able to 
produce 40 per cent. of light, so that the waste will be 
reduced only to 60 per cent., or 37 per cent. less than at 
present. The principle of the light is vibration. The 
illuminating is secured by means of what — Tesla 
terms a vibrator within a bulb, which holds the vi- 
brating needle within a vacuum. The needle vibrates 
so rapidly that the figures per second sound imagi- 
nary, but it is this intensity of energy which gives the 
light its brilliancy and its apparent steadiness. The 
lights do not have to be renewed. 

A New Orleans man thus speaks of that city in the 
Washington Times: “The metropolis of the South is 
really in a phenomenally prosperous condition at the 
present time, and the citizens have some claim for 
their dreams of greatness. In the last nine months 
17,000,000 bushels of corn were shipped from New 
Y ork, while 15,000,000 bushels were exported through 
New Orleans. Other figures of exports are corres- 
pondingly large in comparison, and it is not at all 
improbable that the traffic of the Southern city will 
soon rival, if not surpass, that of New York.” 

J. E. Dain has in view the unearthing of a mam- 
moth meteor on his gold claims at South Pass, Wyo., 
within a few weeks. Last year when Dain was work- 
ing his mining property he went out with his gun one 
morning and found where a mighty meteor had torn 
up the earth for two hundred or three hundred feet, 
mowing the brush in its way as a mower would cut 
grass. 

The Michigan Black-knot Commission has finished 
its work at Kalamazoo, and found that two-thirds of 
the 5,000 plum trees within the city limits are dis- 
eased, and they have been ordered removed. This 
means the destruction of $15,000 worth of trees. 

A cyclone swept across Polk County, and into the 
eastern edge of Jasper County, Iowa, on the 24th 
inst. Twenty persons are known to have been kill- 
ed, and as many more seriously injured. The path 
of the storm was nearly twenty miles long, and forty 


self-sufficient — yet his imprisonment at Rome, 
whither he had gone with a fancied mission to 
convert the pope, made it easier to spread his 
peculiar views among sympathizing Friends— 
and Thomas says, “I was catched in the snare, 
and was taken with the notion, as what then 
seemed to my weak understanding suitable to 
the doctrine of a spiritual dispensa ation.” But 
as he had no evil intention in the matter, he 
says, “The Lord, in tender compassion to my 
soul, was graciously pleased to open my under- 
standing.” 

Under a concern for the restoration to unity 
of those who had been misled by John Perrot, 
a meeting was appointed by George Fox to be 
held in London. Of this, Thomas Ellwood says, 
“When that solemn meeting was appointed at 
London, for a travail in spirit on behalf of 
those who had thus gone out, that they might 
rightly return, and be sensibly received into the 
unity of the body again, my spirit rejoiced, and 
with gladness of heart I went to it, as did 
many more, and with a great simplicity and 
humility of mind, did honestly and openly ac- 
knowledge our outgoings, and take condemna- 
tion and shame to ourselves.” The meeting 
continued for several days. Thus in the motion 
of life, were the healing waters stirred, and 
many, through the virtuous power thereof, re- 
stored to soundness, and indeed not many were 
lost.” 


FLour.— Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsy!vania roller, clear, $3. 15: a $3.35; 
do., do., straight, $3.35 a $3.55 ; W estern winter, clear, 
$3. 15 a $3.35; do., do., straight, $3.35 a $3.55; do., 
do., patent, $ $37 70a $3.8 85; spring, clear, $2.80 a $3. 10; 
do. straight, $3.35 a $3. 50; do., patent, $3.60 a $3. 85: : 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.50 
a $2. 65; do., clear, $3.25 a $3.45; do., straight, $3.45 
a $3.65 ; do., patent, $3.75 a $4.00. Rye Fiour.— 
$2.50 per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 

GRAiIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 68 a 68}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34 a 34}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 25} a 254. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, 44 a 4}; good, 43 a 4}e; 
medium, 4} a 4}c.; common, 3} a de. 

SHEEP AND LaMBs. —Extra, 3 3} a 4c.; good, 3} a 3he.; 
medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 13 a 2$c. Fall lambs, 3 a 
dhe. Spring lambs, , $1.50 a $4.50. Hoas.—b5 a Bye. for 
Western, and 43 a "4¥c. for State. 

ForEIGN.—The total membership of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade for the United Kingdom is 35,000 lads, with 2,800 
officers. 

A despatch from Pretoria of the 2st inst., states 
that the sentence of fifteen years’ imprisonment im- 
posed upon the leaders of the Johannesberg Reform 
Committee, who were originally sentenced to death 
for high treason, is regarded with disfavor by the 
public there and has caused a great revulsion of feeling 
among the Afrikanders. 

The Spanish Minister of the Colonies states that 
General Weyler’s order prohibiting the exportation 
of tobacco from Cuba, affects only the better class 
tobacco, called Habana. There is no prohibition on 
the exportation of inferior quality—the kind imported 
generally by manufacturers in the United States. 

Navarro Reverter, Spanish Minister of Finance, 
will present to the Cortes a bill authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to issue a loan of 1,000,000,000 pesetas, to be 
guaranteed by tax or treasury rentes as the Cortes may 
decide. 

A movement is on foot in London, Paris and Brus- 
sels in favor of a reconciliation of the Armenians with 
Turkey. 

It is stated that the release of the Italian prisoners 
by King Menelek was brought about through the me- 
diation of Russia. 

Dr. Brandes, of the University of Halle, has suc- 
ceeded in rendering directly visible the X-rays dis- 
covered by Prof. Réntgen. 

The triumphal entry of the Czar and Czarina into 
Moscow took place on the 21st instant. The spectacle 
was magnificent, and the Czar was greeted with great 
enthusiasm by the multitude. The Imperial party 
were quartered at the Kremlin. The coronation cere- 
monies took place on the 26th. The regalia and deco- 
rations of the Czar and Czarina were of the most 
costly and magniticent character. The crown worn 
by the Czar is valued at 1,100,000 roubles, being sur- 
mounted by the famous Orloff diamond. It was made 
for Emperor Paul, in 1797. 

A cholera miasm, similar to that of 1883, overhangs 
Cairo. The deaths are about ninety per cent. of the 
seizures. 

A poor prospector named Martin Neilly made a 
most remarkable find at Rossland, B. C. While cross- 
ing adry bed of the Columbia River below Trail Creek 
he discovered a huge boulder of ore that will weigh 
to eighty rods wide, and everything in its wxy was de- | no less than 60,000 tons. Three assays made from it 
stroyed. At some places the people had timely warn- | ran from $47 to $63 in gold. The huge nugget is sup- 
ing, and were able to seek safety in caves and cellars, | posed to be a slide from Lookout Mountain, at the foot 

About midnight of the 24th, a cyclone half a mile | of which it was found. 
in width, passed through Mingo, Iowa, killing four menmnemas = =o ees 
and injuring five persons. At Durango and Bloody NOTICES. 





































































































THE SALVATION ARMY. 







[A postal card recently received from a valued 
Friend in England alludes to this subject in 
the manner quoted below. We reproduce it 
here for the sake of giving an additional cau- 
tion to those of our readers who may be tempted 
by the show of good works connected with the 
movements of that body of professors, to desert 
the spiritual standard followed by our prede- 
cessors in profession, as to religious labor, and 
to follow the commands of an earthly leader in 
the place of Christ Jesus, who is Head over all 
things to his people.—Ep. ] 

“ Thirtieth of Fourth Month, 1896. 

“T can scarcely forbear sending a line or two 
to confess how thankful I felt for the plain ob- 
servations and wholesome warnings in No. 39 
of THE FRIEND, headed ‘The Salvation Army.’ 
I feel much for those of our younger Friends 
who have been latterly induced to join it, and 
to resign their right of membership by birth, 
for the sake of doing so. 

“ The ‘ General,’ as he is called, was in Leeds 
recently, and I saw large portraits of him car- 
ried through the streets on an advertising wagon. 
He also spoke to a large assembly in one of the 
theatres in a very sensational way. Much good 
may have been done for a time under their in- 







































strumentality. But it was inevitable from the | Run, same State, eighteen persons were drowned a WESTTOWN BoaRDING Scxoon.—For convenience 
first, that the system must some day before long | few hours previously by a cloud burst. of persons coming to Westtown Schon, the stage will 
relax, and corruption enter.” On the 25th, cyclones passed over several places in way Age leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 

’ : Michigan, killing upwards of twenty people. and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 











Deaths in this city last week numbered 394, which | requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
is 15 less than the previous week, and the same as | © Special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- | the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep Srates.—Special warning of the danger- 





ous icebergs menacing trans-Atlantic liners has been | going, 193 were males and 201 females: 54 died of ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup't. 
issued by the United States Naval Hydrographer, | consumption; 40 of pneumonia; Dofhartdsese; | ————>—>—>_>_>_>_ Lee 
whose numerous reports from vessels arriving at| 17 of diphtheria; 13 of apoplexy; 12 of convulsions;| Drep, on the ninth of Sixth Month, 1895, at his 


Eastern ports show an abnormally great number of | 12 of nephritis; 11 of old age; 11 of cancer; 11 of in- | home in Moorestown, N. J.,GEorRGE WILLIAMs, in 
bergs near St. John’s and Cape Race, drifting to the | flammation of the brain; 11 of inflammation of the | the forty-sixth year of his age; a member of Chester 
regular passenger steamer routes, of which many | stomach and bowels; 10 of Bright’s disease; 10 from | Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 

already lie in the adopted tracks, where, until they | casualties ; 9 of cholera infantum, and 9 of marasmus. , on the eighth of Fourth Month, 1896, at his 
are dissolved in course of time by the Gulf stream, Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 944 a 6; 4’s, reg, 1033 a] residence in Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa, Joun HAINES, 
captains will have to exercise the greatest caution in | 109}; coupon, 1094 a 110}; 4’s, new, 1163 a 117}; 5’s, | in the fifty-first year of his age; a member of Falls 








avoiding them. Vessels to the north of the steamer | 1123 a 113}; currency 6’s, 103 a 109. Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania. 

lanes report immense fields, with very little open Corton was in limited demand from spinners and ,on First Month 20th, 1896, at his home in 
water, still drifting south, indicating that the maxi- | sold on a basis of 8$c. per pound for Middling uplands. | Elkland, Pa., Josep McCarry. in the eightieth year 
mum condition of danger for this year has not yet FEED.—Spot bran was dull at $12.00 a $13.00 for | of his age; he was a member of Muncy Monthly Meet- 
been reached on the Grand Banks. winter in bulk, and $11.00 to $12.00 for spring in sacks. ' ing of Friends. 
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